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Pittsburgh Memoranda 
by Haniel Long 


Our forefathers were pioneers 
So are we. 


Our forefathers went shadowlike 
into beautiful new valleys 

of orioles and rhododendrons 
—and of death. 


Our forefathers went shadowlike 
into beautiful dangerous new valleys, 
exploring and hoping; 

and so do we. 


Survey Graphic—March, 1935. 


The New Church 


Churches come and go, but there has ever been but one 
religion. 


The only religion is conscience in action. 


The social conscience sees that wherever man walks there 
is the Holy Land. 


It raises the cross of a new crusade against infidels, who 
deny the divine right of the people, that the will of 
God shall be done on earth as in heaven. 


It insists that every question between men is a religious 
question, a question of moral economy before it be- 
comes one of political economy. 


It makes all political, industrial, and social activities the 
functions of a new church. 


—Henry Demarest Lloyd. 
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Pioneers in Social Action 
© by Hubert C. Herring 


The death of James Mullenbach on April 3rd saddened 
a great host, friends, comrades in many a campaign during 
a crowded life. The Council for Social Action, of which Dr. 
Mullenbach was an honored member, will feel his loss. The 
Council came into being at Oberlin because of the insistence 
of such men as this. He saw in the Council the logical re- 
sult of the long years of emphasis upon the social applica- 
tions of the Gospel. The Council looked to him for wise and 
vigorous guidance. 


We are printing in this issue some tributes to his memory 

from men who have worked with him. 
r) r) 

Just as we go to press, word comes of the death of Helen 
R. Thayer. 

There is no one person who did more to make the Con- 
gregational churches alive to social interests than Mrs. 
Thayer. She has been at the heart of every movement for 
social righteousness in this fellowship. There was a mag- 
nificence to her which will not be forgotten. It showed it- 
self in a power which made her a leader in any group. It 
revealed itself in flashes of insight which illumined any 
discussion in which she participated. It broke out in her 
hearty detestation of all shams. It flowed out in spontane- 
ous and effective generosity. During these past few months, 
when her family and friends knew that she could not live 
long, the old fire blazed through but her strength was gone. 
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There are some people of whom it is quite unnecessary 
to write. Mrs. Thayer was one of these. She wrote better 
letters (someone should gather them up and print them) : 
she was more entirely charming; she could explode bright 
bubbles of pious pretense; she could lead any group, big or 
little, to do things which they had no intention of doing— 
and through it all she possessed the most complete devotion 
to ideals which served to guide her down through the years. 


SEER AND SAVER » by Graham Taylor 


James Mullenbach grew up in a little log cabin on the 
small clearing of forty acres of forest land, in northern 
Michigan. 


In his fifteenth year he found his first “regular job ata 
man’s wages” as a teamster’s helper and machinist’s assis- 
tant in the employ of the great Calumet & Hecla Mining 
Company. 


To Chicago Seminary he came at the age of twenty-six. 
He was attracted by the opening of courses in Social Eco- 
nomics and encouraged by the award of a scholarship for 
passing an entrance examination in the Hebrew language. 


“If there ever was a rugged individualist,” he once said, 
“T was one when I struck Chicago, with the rough edges 
still on me that I had when a raw lad in the Michigan min- 
ing work.” At the Chicago Commons Free Floor he caught 
echoes of the class struggle which startled him with its bit- 
terness against conditions of destitution, unemployment and 
injustice such as he had never imagined. 


He was awarded the Seminary Fellowship for study and 
travel abroad, as the ranking scholar of his class. When 
about to return to America he had to choose between the 
opportunity for an academic career and the old call to 
serve other human values. He accepted the assistant pas- 
torate of the much depleted Tabernacle Church, sheltered in 
the new Chicago Commons Building. 


Over and over again he made the same choice in heeding 
the call to serve the surviving values of the neediest people. 
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He joined Raymond Robins in superintending the Municipal 
Lodging House where for five years he tried to hearten 
50,000 homeless men; became assistant superintendent of 
Chicago’s United Charities for three years and was drafted 
to manage the family relief of the 250 miners who lost their 
lives at the Cherry Mine disaster; meanwhile also as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education valiantly striving to protect 
the children’s right from the exploitation of spoilsmen. 


James Mullenbach rose to the most distinctive service of 
his life in the adjustment of industrial differences and the 
teaching of the principles and practices of making peace, 
safeguarded by social justice. Crowning all, came his coun- 
try’s call to be the foremost member of the first National 
Labor Board, and in quick succession to serve the boards of 
the three great textile, oil and steel industries, under the 
stress and strain of which he laid down his life in the sixty- 
fifth year on the altar of his country’s service. 


IMPARTIAL CHAIRMAN » by Sidney Hillman 


(A message from the President of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers Union to its official publication) 


When James Mullenbach died one of the finest human 
beings of this generation passed on. His tireless efforts to 
bring civilized methods into the relation between manage- 
ment and labor in industry and his achievements in this 
field are too well known for me to have to stress them to 
members of the Amalgamated. 


So outstanding were these that the President of the 
United States in the early days of this administration called 
him to Washington and appointed him to three of the most 
important boards in the country dealing with labor rela- 
tions. Without a thought of his own physical condition he 
threw himself into the task set for him and finally broke 
under the great strain which his labors entailed. 


To our members, particularly in Chicago, where for so 
many years he served as impartial chairman in the settling 
of disputes between management and labor, James Mullen- 
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bach was respected and loved as only a truly just man could 
be. Respected for his eminent fairness, and loved because 
in every action he showed that he knew the vital importance 
to the workers of being protected in his rights while toiling 
in the factory. 


James Mullenbach never talked about his sympathy for 
his fellows. The life that he led showed his feeling so con- 
vincingly that those who came in contact with him sensed 
that here was a man who counted it a rare privilege to serve 
his fellows and to do everything in his power to make their 
lot a little easier. 


It was my good fortune to come under his influence early 
in my activity in the labor movement. I have lost a dear 
friend as have all of my associates in the Amalgamated. 
The heritage of priceless service that he has left will not 
depart from us and we will cherish his memory as long as 
we continue to live and work. 


@ is] 


A STAUNCH CITIZEN » by Harold L. Ickes 


The work of James Mullenbach in the fields of labor ar- 
bitration, education and social service was outstanding. 
There is no need for my commending his masterly job as 
an arbitrator in disputes between clothing workers and 
employers for more than twenty years, nor to do more than 
record my admiration for his staunch devotion to the cause 
of education during the 1920’s when he stood out, practically 
alone at times, against the politics and graft that dominated 
the Chicago school system. 


Although he was, in a way, a social reformer, James 
Mullenbach had none of the intolerance so often character- 
istic of this class. A kindly humor tempered his convictions, 
but in no manner weakened them. He was friendly, per- 
suasive, untiring, and if his head was in the clouds, his 
feet were on the ground. He was, I think, the finest sort 
of a gentleman, kind without being soft, good without being 
bigoted, courageous without being pugnacious; in short, a 
man the country could ill afford to lose. 
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TEACHER AND CHRISTIAN » by Arthur Holt 


I would speak of Mr. Mullenbach as I have known him 
best, as a teacher and as a Christian. 

His teaching was strong in ethical insights and rich in 
illustrative material. The stories he told were vivid stories 
of social and industrial conflict, stories of the leadership of 
Sidney Hillman and Sam Levine, of Mr. Schaffner and 
others like him, stories of the political struggle from the 
days of the Haymarket Riots to the present time. There 
was one story which he never could finish. His emotions 
always became too strong before he could complete the story 
and he generally broke down somewhere near the end. It 
was the story of Governor Altgeld’s pardoning of those who 
had been unjustly convicted in the Haymarket Riots. 

From his life he distilled such choice aphorisms as the 
following: 

Dictators always perish of ignorance; they surround 
themselves with ‘‘yes’” men who tell them what they 
want to know. 

Modern industry destroys the personality of the 
worker. It is at this point that the objectives of the 
labor movement coincide with the objectives of organ- 
ized religion. 

He frankly avowed his dependence upon those great spir- 
itual resources which came to him down out of history 
through the Christian religion. He believed in the dignity 
of man. He believed that there was no problem which 
wasn’t soluble if you approached it in the spirit of love and 
reason. He believed in justice for all. He hated all narrow 
racial exclusiveness. 

In industrial relations he wasn’t satisfied with just senti- 
mental expressions of good will. He had that character 
and moral energy which seeks to express good will in ade- 
quate social manifestations. 

Religion needs new definitions of that which is holy. 
Saintliness has often been anemic and unattractive. But 
here was «. life gloriously dedicated to unstinted public- 
minded service, a body that was literally sacrificed in vig- 
orous devotion to service. 
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The Hand That Feeds Us 


A city clergyman visiting a rural congregation was asked 
to pray for rain. The rain came in floods and washed out 
some of the crops. ‘This,’ one of the deacons remarked, “‘is 
what comes of trusting a minister who is not acquainted 
with farming!” 


Farmers are again in need of rain. The question arises, 
Will their city cousins help bring them to ruin by not being 
“acquainted with farming”? One might even ask, Will our 
city peoples bring themselves to ruin by neglecting the needs 
of farmers? 


When we speak of farming, we are speaking of our food 
supply. The farmer is to the nation what the mother is to 
the infant. Let’s look at his bill of health. Let’s analyze 
our food supply. 


Approximately 25% of gainfully employed persons are 
farmers. Their standard of life is determined by their in- 
come. In 1919 this 25% received 1814% of our national 
income. In 1932 they received only 7% of the national in- 
come. We now allot to that FOURTH of our population 
which feeds us, only a TENTH of the income, or an average 
of $987 per family per year. 


This diminishing income has caused the farmer to mort- 
gage his land and equipment. Thus farmers now owe the 
banks, insurance companies, merchants and government 
over $10,000,000,000. The farmer’s debt on the average 
is twice as large as his annual income. Reports from the 
Farm Credit Administration indicate that it is still in- 
creasing. 


In recent years the income of our food producers was not 
sufficient in many cases to pay interest and instalments. 
One-fourth of the farmers, it is estimated, lost their homes 
through foreclosure during the past ten years. The owner- 
ship of 45% of all farms has been shifted from those who 
live on them to individuals and corporations in the cities. 
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The bulk of this year’s crops must be sowed during the 
next sixty days. The federal government is now making 
loans to the farmers to buy necessary feed and seed. Only 
those who cannot get credit elsewhere and who agree not 
ue increase their 1935 production will be eligible for these 
oans. 


There is grave concern in some quarters due to the recur- 
ring dust storms and plagues of insects. Against these the 
farmer is almost helpless. They seem to be the normal con- 
sequence of a policy of exploitation of natural resources 
without regard for future generations. 


The above facts indicate that all is not well with our 
food supply. Not only is our daily bread produced under 
sub-American conditions, but the whole food-producing ma- 
chinery is entirely too near a general breakdown. 


What is being done to meet the emergency? The most 
imposing effort is by the federal government. During the 
past two years its Farm Credit Administration has loaned 
about 214 billion dollars at interest rates slightly lower than 
the private rates. About 70% of this money was applied 
on old debts. 


The AAA Program 


The government’s Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion is attempting to raise the purchasing power of a bushel 
of wheat or bale of cotton to what it was from 1910-14, 
which is defined as a “parity price.”” It seeks to obtain this 
price by entering into contracts with farmers to reduce their 
production. With the aid of the drouth in 1934, it has had 
marked success. In the case of hogs, for instance, the num- 
ber was reduced from 57 million in January, 1934 to 37 
million in January, 1985. The price rose from $3.90 per 
hundred pounds to $7.10 per hundred pounds. The parity 
price has been reached already by corn, oats and butter. 


Despite these gains nothing actually has been solved, as 
some government officials themselves admit. American in- 
dustry met the depression by cutting production 42% from 
1929 to 1934. When the government attempted to take agri- 
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—From Hacker's Short History of the New Deal 


culture “out of the red’ it decided to follow the same form- 
ula. As Secretary Wallace has often said, “If this nation 
intends to continue under the profit system, the farmer has 
a right to any benefits that system offers.’ Others feel that 
what happened was that the AAA helped get the farmer 
under the capitalist tent just as the thing evidently was 
collapsing! 

In agriculture itself sharp inequalities exist, for example, 
between the operations of the southern share-cropper and of 
the New York dairyman. The big farmer naturally had 
more to say in the shaping of the AAA program. There is 
no doubt it has benefited him in many cases to the disadvan- 
tage of the small farmer. This has meant that after a year’s 
experience with the corn-hog program, for example, the 
large fariners are joining it and the small farmers are with- 
drawing. The former have now learned industry’s theme 
song: “Overproduction or underconsumption, it’s all the 
same; the market is all that counts.” Consequently, when 
some ‘of them assembled in North Carolina recently, it was 
proposed that since a small reduction helped prices so much 
last year, that a big reduction be made this year. 
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One of the disturbing things about our reduction program 
—often referred to as “planned scarcity”—is that it throws 
more people out of work. For five years there has been a 
steady flow of people from the city to the country. This 
has increased the number of farms from 6 million to 614 
million. And now the AAA program, particularly in the 
cotton belt, has started a movement from the country to the 
city. 


We witness the spectacle of the government’s agricultural 
program pushing experienced and partially equipped farm- 
ers from the country to the city, while the government’s 
relief program tries to shift inexperienced and unequipped 
city people to subsistence farms, garden cities, and country 
relatives. At the same time a new cotton picking machine 
is prepared for the market which can throw other thousands 
out of work. Agricultural chemists have announced that it 
is now possible to increase crop yields per acre 100% and 
more, and that we need only a small percentage of present 


Over the Hills to the Soup Line A. Question to Be Answered 
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farmers to produce all the nation can consume. These are 
some of the things which make the government’s agricul- 
tural program quite inconsistent and unsatisfactory. 


When we turn from the efforts of the government to the 
efforts of the farmers themselves, we see a more hopeful 
picture. An increasing number of farmers apparently are 
coming to the conclusion that self-help is the most certain 
help, that organized strength is more useful than the city 
man’s ‘sympathy.’ Not only are a number of them joining 
their farm organizations, but they are building farmers’ co- 
operatives more than ever before. Today over 10,000 of 
these local cooperatives are in operation. Approximately 
a third of the farmers belong to one or more of them. In 
many cases their growth has speeded up during the de- 
pression. 


Are Cooperatives the Solution? 


Let us remind ourselves that the real cooperative is op- 
perated for the service of its patrons rather than for the 
profit of owners. Since all may share equally in its control, 
it is an actual example of economic democracy. 


The increasing success of farmer cooperatives in the field 
of distribution has led many to believe that there can be no 
permanent cure of agricultural ills until the cooperative 
plan is extended to production also. This would mean that 
several farm families join together to form larger units with 
maximum efficiency, greater specialization by each worker, 
shorter hours and adequate returns. 


The story is told at the beginning of the churchman who 
prayed in behalf of the farmer—but prayed for the wrong 
thing. The church has a clear responsibility today in this 
matter, especially since many farmers are within the church. 
The church has a responsibility to see that the farmer is 
not pressed nearer to peasantry, either by the city’s de 
mand for cheap food or by an outworn system of distribu- 
tion. The church has a responsibility to know what actually 
is involved in justice for agriculture. When the story is 
finally written of the farmer’s rise to life, may it properly 
be said that the church played its part. 
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The Influence of the Hearst Press 
e by Katharine Terrill 


Even those of us who refuse to pick up a Hearst news- 
paper cannot hope to escape the influence of the Hearst press. 
Today the Hearst press supported by the Hearst movies and 
the Hearst radio is going full steam ahead. It is attempting 
to curb civil liberties and freedom of speech; it is spread- 
ing propaganda against the alien, breaking up labor organi- 
zations, defending Fascism, slandering the Soviet Union; 
jeopardizing our relations with Japan; stirring up the 
flames of war. 

A few weeks ago many of us were stunned by the unex- 
pected defeat of the World Court resolution. The Hearst 
press took the credit for this “victory.” 

More than thirty years ago, early in Mr. Hearst’s career, 
he sent Frederick Remington, the artist, to Cuba to get war 
pictures. When Remington sent the message ‘there isn’t 
any war,” Hearst replied, ‘You furnish the pictures, I’ll 
furnish the war.’ Today the Hearst press is printing slan- 
derous stories about starvation and famine in the Ukraine, 
using 1921 pictures. These pictures and reports are vigor- 
ously denied not only by such reputable reporters on the 
Soviet Union as Harold Denny, Louis Fischer and Walter 
Duranty, but by Lindsay Parrott, head of Mr. Hearst’s 
own Moscow News Bureau. 

Dr. Charles A. Beard, dean of American historians in a 
considered statement to American educators declared: 

“ . ..I1 have never found one single person who for talents 
and character commands the respect of the American people, 
who has not agreed with me that William Randolph Hearst has 
pandered to depraved tastes and has been an enemy of every- 
thing that is noblest and best in our American tradition..... 
There is not a cesspool of vice and crime which Hearst has not 
raked and exploited for moneymaking purposes. 

“Hearst is much more than the biggest newspaper, magazine 
and news film proprietor in the United States. Hearst is in 
addition an industrialist in the grand manner—a fact generally 
kept well hidden,” declares Ferdinand Lundberg in Social 


Frontier. 
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Here is a list of twenty-eight Hearst publications: 


Newspapers 
Albany Times-Union Oakland (California) Post- 
Atlanta Georgian (Sunday Enquirer 
American) Omaha (Nebraska) Bee-News 
Baltimore News Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
Boston American (Sunday Rochester (N. Y.) Journal 
Advertiser) (Sunday American) 
Chicago American San Antonio Light 
Chicago Herald and Examiner San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
Detroit Times San Francisco Examiner 
Los Angeles Examiner Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
Los Angeles Herald Syracuse Journal (Sunday 
Milwaukee News American) 
New York American Washington (D. C.) Herald 
New York Journal Washington (D. C.) Times 
Magazines 
Good Housekeeping Motor and Motor-Boating 
Cosmopolitan Harper’s Bazaar 


Pictorial Review (Added January 1935) 


Hearst’s publishing enterprises alone are valued at sev- 
eral hundred millions, 54,000 people are employed in them. 
The 23 daily papers in the Hearst chain have a combined cir- 
culation of about 4,100,000. Hearst operates five radio 
stations in connection with his papers. His large movie 


enterprises are Hearst Metrotone Newsreel and Cosmopol- 
itan Productions. 


How Powerful Is Hearst in Washington? 


It is enormously important that we know what influences 
are at work shaping our destiny. What part is Hearst play- 
ing? The Hearst press took the credit for defeating the 
World Court resolution. There are those who insist that 
Hearst influences played an important role in the abrupt 
termination of trade relations with the Soviet Union. The 
Pacific naval maneuvers with the threat to peace in the 
Pacific are going forward. A barrage of anti-speech “sub- 
versive” legislation directed against civil liberties and free- 
dom of speech is now under way in the U. S. Congress as 
well as in many state legislatures. 
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One illustration, the case of the Newspaper Guild, may 
serve as an example of Hearst’s power in shaping admin- 
istration policies: 


Last June, Dean Jennings, chief 1ewrite man on the San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin, a Hearst paper, was dismissed on ac- 
count of his activities in the Newspaper Guild. Mr. Jen- 
nings appealed to the National Relations Labor Board on the 
ground that his employer had violated Section 7-a, and asked 
to be reinstated with back pay. The National Labor Relations 
Board in its decision on December 8rd, upheld the Newspaper 
Guild’s contention that Jennings had been illegally discharged 
and ordered his reinstatement with back pay. But Donald Rich- 
berg in an unprecedented secret action asked the Labor Board 
to reopen the case. The case was reopened and on December 
12, the Labor Board reaffirmed its decision, ruling that the 
Call-Bulletin must reinstate Jennings. On January 22, 1935, six 
days before the Publisher’s convention was to meet in New York 
to consider this case, President Roosevelt, in a letter to the Na- 
tional Labor Board, requested it not to take jurisdiction in labor 
disputes, but to refer all questions to code authorities. The 
president of the Newspaper Guild, Heywood Broun, commented: 
“Tt is impossible to dodge the fact that the newspaper publishers 
have cracked down on the President of the United States and 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt has cracked up.” 


How Can We Combat Hearst’s Influence? 


1. Remember that Hearst must be taken seriously. Since 
many of his papers are cheap and sensational, there 
is danger of underestimating their influence. 


2, Strive to understand what is back of the Hearst news as 
interpreted in his press, radio and newsreels. 


3. Defend Civil Liberties, freedom of speech and the demo- 
cratic process of law. 


4, Expose the Hearst propaganda. Join with those who 
are fighting against it. Dr. Charles Beard has set 
a notable example. Various organizations includ- 
ing the Metropolitan Youth Conference held recent- 
ly at the Riverside Church, New York City, voted 
a boycott of all Hearst newspapers. 
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IF War Comes —W he 


A Serious Question 


The question is no longer academic. Germany’s rearm- 
ament inevitably challenges the European status quo. Will 
Hitler use this new strength to take Austria, Danzig, 
Memel? Fear stirs in France, Italy, Russia, England. And 
if war comes, can the United States stay out? Or will it 
drift again into conflict, as it did in 1917? 

If war comes, what will the churches do? Will they again 
back the government? Will their pulpits be used as recruit- 
ing stands? Will their young men be preached into enlist- 
ment? Will their ministers proclaim that war is righteous? 

Or will the churches stand by their declarations that war 
is sin? Will they refuse support to the government’s war 
activities? Will they dare to be “disloyal’’? 

But more important than the above—Can War Be 
Prevented? What can the churches do on this, the 
most momentous question affecting us and our children? 
Should they support the strengthening of international co- 
operation, or favor a policy of isolation for the United 


States? 
Preparing For-—What? 


The United States, despite its determination to remain 
aloof from the quarrels of Europe and Asia, declares a 
United Press Report of April 1, is keeping fully abreast of 
those nations in armaments. A survey of preparedness 
moves during the last few months showed today that the 
United States, without adding greatly to the man power of 
its national defense forces, as compared to the increases of 
some of the armies of Europe has built up a formidable war 
machine. 

The following are the 1934-35 expenditures of the prin- 
cipal military countries and the estimated 1935-36 ex- 
penditures: 
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Vill the Churches Do? 


1934-35 1935-36 (Estimated) 
RONILCUEO.LALCS leeeseeeeete ces $543,628,018 $875,000,000 
(Gre Gees TE Lev IN eeesereces ces, ames eee 620,865,880 637,255,000 
A JES DERE ces epee SF 791,331,706 830,000,000 
ERA TNE gree ce otaeretteter ete seiereee 756,229,255 792,000,000 
) DOWICTM RUSSIA. peers sctuccraseoerse> 1,525,000,000 No estimate 
| LBs Set ie eee: Sc a 571,408,484 No estimate 
German Vusssscstee eee eens 546,137,000 No estimate 


During the year 1935-36 the United States will probably 
spend nearly a billion dollars—$400,000,000 for the army 
and $475,000,000 for the navy, a larger sum than during any 
previous peace time year. This does not include the $475,- 
000,000 for modernization, which the army is asking from 
| the $4,880,000,000 work relief fund. 

) e e 

“It is the contention of all governments, including ours, 
that a big army is the only guarantee of peace. The na- 
tions should therefore thank Hitler for his notable contribu- 
tion to world amity and propose him for the Nobel Prize.” 

—Howard Brubaker, in The New Yorker 


THEY FOUGHT FOR THEIR COUNTRY, 1914-18 


Each figure=one million soldiers (Returned, Invalids and Dead} 
Allies—“W inners” Central Powers—Losers” 


Courtesy: Dr. O. Neurath, Mundaneum Institute, The Hague 
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Is lt “Peace vs. Profits? 


“So long as the profit system obtains in the United States, 
there will be little chance for the country to keep out of 
the next war through neutrality legislation such as pro- 
posed by Senators Nye and Clark,” says a report on Amer- 
ican neutrality released by the Foreign Policy Association 
on April 11th. ‘The pressure of vested economic interests 
in a prolonged war will be too great to be overcome by re- 
vision of American neutrality laws to forbid arms ship- 
ments, foreign loans and trade in contraband with belliger- 
ents, as is proposed,” according to H. W. Briggs and R. L. 
Buell, president of the Association, who prepared the report. 

At the same time British church leaders announce the 
formation of a united front against private profits in the 
munitions business. “We believe steps must be taken to 
eliminate private profits from carrying on this industry,” 
their report states, “either by appropriate measures of re- 
striction or control or, if such measures proved inadequate, 
by the transfer of the industry to some public authority.” 
The statement was sent to the Royal Arms Commission by 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York and representative 
leaders of British Free Churches. 


War Scares Help Business 


Evidence on the origin of a Japanese-American “war 
scare’ was introduced before the Senate Munitions Com- 
mittee on April 3. On January 27, 1932, William S. Newell, 
president of the Bath Iron Works, a Maine shipyard, sent 
a letter and clippings concerning war with Japan to Guy P. 
Gannett of the Portland (Maine) Publishing Company. 

Two days later Mr. Gannett replied, “I have sent instruc- 
tions to all my editors to write editorials on building up the 
navy. I will do everything possible to arouse our people 
to the necessity of building more destroyers.” 

“I have observed in the nine years I’ve been in Washing- 
ton,” said Senator Nye of the Munitions Committee, “that 
just preceding each naval appropriation bill they have had a 
scare in the papers about Japan.” 
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WAR—WHAT FOR? 


Pacific Maneuvers—Against Peace 


The United States navy has scheduled maneuvers of un- 
precedented scope in the North Pacific from May 3 to 
June 10. These maneuvers were announced by Admiral 
Reeves, commander-in-chief of the fleet, on December 29, 
the same day that Japan denounced the naval treaty. A 
fleet comprising 177 surface ships and 477 airplanes will 
constitute the most powerful armada “ever assembled under 
a single command in the world’s naval history.” The field 
of operations runs from the Aleutian EIU RO a ae, 
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to the Tropic of Cancer on the south, and extends west from 
the mainland of the United States to Midway Island, 1200 
miles beyond Honolulu. This island lies 2000 miles from 
Japan proper, and something more than 1000 miles from 
the nearest Japanese mandated island. Japan is planning 
corresponding maneuvers for July with a fleet of 192 vessels 
and approximately 200 aircraft. 

This demonstration of naval force certainly will not im- 
prove our relations with Japan. Many churches and re- 
ligious groups have already protested to Washington against 
the United States maneuvers. Meetings are being planned 
throughout the country for May 3, the day when the opera- 
tions begin. On this date, or on Sunday, May 5, thousands 
of pulpits and congregations should voice their convictions 
against this course, and declare their determination not to 
support a war in Asia or in Asiatic waters under any con- 
ditions. 

S ° 


Prepare For Peace! 


The peace plebiscite, scheduled for November 1935, will 
summon members of the Congregational and Christian 
churches to register their convictions on these issues. 
Churches wishing to prepare themselves may organize 
classes and study groups now. Copies of the plebiscite can 
be obtained free from the Council for Social Action. 'The 
eae courses are available. Order from the Pilgrim 

ress. 

1. “What Can Christians Do for Peace?”’, by Theodore 

A. Greene. Eight sessions. Price 25 cents. 


2. “Proposed Roads to Peace,’ by Richard M. Fagley, 
especially for young people. Eight sessions. Price 
35 cents. 

For those concerned with American-Japanese rivalry in 
the Far East, a study outline in 6 lessons has been prepared, 
to be used in connection with the pamphlet, “Conflicts of 
Policy in the Far East,” by George H. Blakeslee. The pam- 
phlet, the study outline and three other pieces of related 


material may be ordered from the Council for Social Ac- 
tion for 25c. 
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Recent Survey Yields Relief Figures 


In New York City, the Mayor’s Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Relief reports that of 7,000,000 inhabitants, 2,500,000 
have lost their means of support. Of these 2,500,000, ap- 
proximately 1,350,000 must have relief or starve. And un- 
less conditions grow better soon the remainder of the 2,500,- 
000 will have used up their savings and will need relief also. 

The allowance for food in New York City is only eight 
cents per meal per person. The committee recommends that 
the food allowance be increased 11 per cent and that the 
allowance for rent be increased. 

A comparison of the allowance to an actual family under 
the present private agency budgets and under the Home Re- 
lief budget will best summarize the problem of minimum 
standards and give the picture as a whole. 


Weekly Family Budget for Manhattan for Family of Five 


Catholic Home 
Pete @ | CAO SF Charities: J.S\S.A.f B.B.C.8 Relief. 
TL OOWMsceretsnsuteen ts 7.70 7.60 7.85 8.65 8.10 7.25 
BROW Giaisies-ceseeresses , 5.80 5.80 5.80 5.80 5.80 3.25 
Oa Oi ercecas+ { .60 
(Get eee ‘ieee LAID 1.30 1.35 1.20 1.30 -40 
Electricity . | +30 
Glothine 2... .s0.3. 3.65 4.25 4.10 4.05 4.25 Emergency 
Cleaning .......... ace 25 ie Yi 85 as) 20 
Household ...... 50 50 50 { . 50 
CWATEATE. 25 s:00050 .50 50 50 .50 50 
LGAs cecesccs «see ae 25 25 80 ee 
Other expenses 1.75 50 45 +e 
otal pee. 21.05 20.95 20.55 20.85 20.70 12.10 
* Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. +Charity Organization Society. 
tJewish Social Service Association. §Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. 


The Home Relief budget determines the income of the 

major portion of work relief employees as well as all the 
families on Home Relief. This table, therefore graphically 
illustrates the fact that, under the present appropriations, 
the majority of the 341,451 families on relief in New York 
City are being forced to live on a standard of life 40% 
_ below the minimum fixed by the experts in welfare work. 


Church groups should compare these budgets with the re- 
lief allowances in their own communities. 
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Jobless Form New Atlliance 


“Jobs, security and freedom are the cherished rights of 
every worker and farmer in America. Surrounded by un- 
told riches of land, natural resources and productive ma- 
chinery and with technical skill in abundance, we will never 
surrender in our struggle for these rights.” 


In the spirit of these words from the preamble of their 
new constitution, the representatives of unemployed groups 
with a half million members in 20 states met in convention 
in Washington March 2nd-4th and formed the Workers Al- 
liance of America. 


A message from William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, urged the “closest cooperation” 
between organized labor and the unemployed. This was 
unprecedented. 


The program approved by the convention called for: 


(1) a program of public works to provide jobs at trade 
union wages for all who are able to work, 


(2) anational program of unemployment insurance upon 
the general lines of the Lundeen bill, 


(3) adequate cash-relief for all unemployed now in need. 


The Alliance met the customary response in attempting 
to house its Negro delegates in various Washington hotels 
of modest accommodations. Arrangements were therefore 
made with private families willing to house delegates with- 
out discrimination. A representative of the Communist-led 
unemployed groups appeared at the convention to invite 
the affiliation of the Workers Alliance with his organization. 
The delegates adhered to their determination to keep the Al- 
liance non-partisan, however, and did not accept the in- 
vitation. 

Careful observers of the unemployed convention and those 
familiar with the history of its constituent groups expressed 
the opinion that it is far better to encourage the organiza- 
tion of the unemployed under responsible and constructive 
leadership, as some church groups have been doing, than 
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to surrender them to the irresponsible, demagogic and dan- 
gerous forms of leadership which have appeared in this 
country in recent months. 


Among the speakers addressing the convention was Rev. 
James Myers, of the Federal Council of Churches. 
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The Middle Against Both Ends 


In the present campaign against civil liberties the prize 
illustration comes from California. On January 9, Mr. 
Redwine introduced a bill (Assembly bill No. 41) which 
would seem to outlaw beth violence and non-violence. We 
quote: 


Sec. 403.5. Hvery person who... advocates or encourages the 
propriety of ... opposing the Government ... by force or 
violence... is guilty of a felony. 

Sec. 403.6. Every person who... advocates... or encourages 


the propriety of any citizen to refuse to bear arms or to train 
in the use thereof in defense of the United States or of Cali- 
fornia against invasion or rebellion... is quilty of a felony. 
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Scottsboro Boys Again Freed 


After four years in the shadow of the electric chair, two 
of the Scottsboro boys, Haywood Patterson and Clarence 
Norris, won another reprieve, April 1st, in the decision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court setting aside their death sentences. 


“We think the evidence that no Negro has been called for 
jury service in Jackson county established there has been 
discrimination,” Justice Hughes said. He called attention to 
the fact that no Negro had served on any grand or petit jury 
in that county within the memory of witnesses who had 
lived there all their lives. 

This is the second time that the Supreme Court has re- 
versed the verdict of the Alabama courts on the Scottsboro 
ease. The Alabama court has intimated that it will make a 
third effort to convict the boys. 
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Negro Rights Before High Court 


On April 5 the U. S. Supreme Court heard another case 
involving Negro rights, that of Angelo Herndon. Herndon 
was arrested in July, 1932, a few days after he had led a 
demonstration of white and Negro jobless to the county 
courthouse to demand relief. Indicted under the “insurrec- 
tion law” for his part in the demonstration, Herndon was 
sentenced to serve 18 to 20 years on the chain gang. 

It was during this trial that Herndon, then only 19 years 
old, made the following statement to the Georgia court: 

“You may do what you will with Angelo Herndon. 
You may indict him. You may put him in jail. But 
there will come thousands of Angelo Herndons. If you 
really want to do anything about this case, you must go 
out and indict the social system. But this you will not 
do, for your role is to defend the system under which 
the toiling masses are robbed and oppressed.” 


He spent 26 months in Fulton Tower prison, Atlanta, 
before the Georgia authorities consented to set bail for him. 
Finally they agreed on a $15,000 bail (a sum larger than 
the Insull bail). 

The appeal presented to the Supreme Court in April de- 
fended the right of free speech and the right of white and 
poet workers or unemployed to organize and meet to- 
gether. 


Anti-Lynching Bill Nears Vote 


The Costigan-Wagner Anti-Lynching Bill has been 
reported out of the Committee favorably. It will be 
brought before the U. S. Senate within a short time. 
Certain Senators have threatened to defeat it by a 


filibuster. 

Many Christian groups have done effective work 
in pushing this piece of humane legislation this far. 
Let’s complete the job. See that your Senators sup- 
port this measure. 

Free America from the curse of mob lynching! 
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Acction Across the Nation 


Following a sermon April 17th on “The Church and Social 
Action” eight members of the Lawrence Street Church in 
Lawrence, Massachusetts became Associates of the Council 
for Social Action. 


Practicing Their Preaching 
Members of different races and nationalities took part 
in a Race Relations Institute held in the Park Avenue 
church at Arlington Heights, Massachusetts, in February. 
The Young Peoples Forum held joint meetings with the 
negro young people and with the young people of Temple 
Israel. 
Put Legislators on Record 
When it appeared that their legislature was going to ad- 
journ without voting on the Child Labor Amendment, New 
York Congregationalists joined others in a campaign of 
protest which brought a vote within a week. But the pro- 
test was not strong enough to bring a favorable vote. 


Making Convictions Count 
Nearly all of those attending the morning service at South 
Church in Rochester, N. Y., March 24th signed a telegram 
to the President protesting the naval maneuvers in the 
Pacific. Printed materials regarding the maneuvers were 
distributed to the congregation. 


Religious Education 
The Council for Social Action recently received a reso- 
lution signed by twenty Sunday School teachers of Pitts- 
burgh pledging their “earnest support” of social action. 


Leaders Study Together 
Some 200 people attended the institute on Christian Social 
Action at Huntington, Indiana, March 31 to April 1. Dis- 
cussions of “Dictatorship,” “Unemployment,” and ‘“Con- 
sumers Cooperation” were on the program. Petitions were 
sent to Washington on the naval maneuvers and the anti- 
lynching bill. The Institute was sponsored by the Indiana 
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Committee on Social Relations. It was voted to hold another 
institute in September in preparation for the peace pleb- 
iscite. 
Faith and Works 

At the close of a sermon on “Active Christianity” the 
congregation at Fruita, Colorado, signed and sent a petition 
to President Roosevelt urging him to cancel the naval ma- 
neuvers in the Pacific. 


Schools Too Should Not ‘Talk Politics’ 


Plymouth Church in Des Mcines acts in support of free 
speech. A bulletin was issued by its Council for Social Ac- 
tion March 30th giving the provisions of a bill before the 
legislature to curb teachers’ rights in the discussion of eco- 
nomic and political doctrines. The Council urged that its 
members communicate with their legislators on the subject. 


Found: Something Stronger Than the Purse 


“Although we have added no new members during the 
past year,” writes a Wisconsin pastor, “we have made some 
progress worth reporting. Our little church has furnished 
the leadership for reform in community politics. Certain 
men were holding office contrary to law, but nothing had 
been said by way of protest.... 


“As a result of our fight for clean politics, we have lost 
some financial support. Sometimes my salary would be 
months behind but I have been going Sunday after Sunday 
just the same. I am proud to be pastor of a church that 
stands for good citizenship and community ideals.” 


Support Anti-Liquor Newspapers 

“The Chicago Daily News is now the only newspaper in 
Chicago which declines to accept liquor advertising .... 
A good many Wisconsin Christians take Chicago news- 
papers. Is it not reasonable to suggest that instead of buy- 
ing Chicago papers which have long been notorious for their 
opposition not only to temperance but to almost every prin- 
ciple of Christian ethics for which our churches stand, we 
support with our subscriptions a paper which thus backs up 
its profession of a social ideal with definite financial sac- 
rifice?”—Wisconsin Congregational Church Life. 
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Pages from the Sunday School Quarterly 

Among the subjects which the Men’s Club of the First 
Church in Appleton, Wisconsin, has chosen for Sunday 
morning discussion are: “The Profit Motive, Good and Bad,” 
“Stick to the Simple Gospel,” “Social Sins and Social Salva- 
Fonte and “What Can a Church ‘Council for Social Action’ 

One 
Ministers Wire Senators 

The Ministe-> of the Edwards Church in Davenport, Iowa, 
got the local ministerial association to back the Costigan- 
Wagner Anti-Lynching bill and wired the Senators from 
Iowa to support it. 

On the Dotted Line 

Seventy-one members and friends of the New England 
Church in Chicago sent a petition to President Roosevelt 
April 2nd protesting against holding huge naval maneuvers 
a few hundred miles from the coast of Japan. 


Peace Maneuvers in Mid-West 

Church groups in the middle west area are planning a 
conference May 3-5 in support of the cause of world peace, 
to be held at the New England Congregational Church in 
Chicago, simultaneously with the announced maneuvers of 
the United States navy in the Pacific. Among the leaders 
who are expected to be present are Ambassador Saito, Sen- 
ator Gerald P. Nye, Professor Jerome Davis of Yale Uni- 
versity, Sherwood Eddy, and Paul Harris, Jr. 


Youth Shows the Way 

Four young people spoke at the Congregational Church in 
Iowa City on Brotherhood Day. One was a Jew, one a 
Catholic, one a Negro, and one a Protestant. The congre- 
gation joined in a united declaration to “oppose every or- 
ganized effort to evoke fear or hatred of any religious or 
social group.” 

Sounds Like 1935 

Lenten sermons in Pioneer Church in Sacramento: 
“Christ’s Alternative to Communism,” “The Cross in the 
Street,” “Can the Churches Keep us out of War?” The 
Church bulletin lists the less objectionable films shown in 
the city the following week. 
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Associate Campaign Spreading 


Over 500 subscriptions to Social Action have been re- 
ceived during the first 37 days of its existence. The stream 
of subscriptions continues undiminished. This hearty re- 
ception inspires the editors to make Social Action eventually 
a good magazine! 


On the basis of number of Associates and subscribers, 
leading states take the following rank at the close of the 
first inning: 


1. Iowa 11. Wisconsin 21. New Jersey 
2. Massachusetts 12. Washington 22. Rhode Island 
38. Illinois 138. New Hampshire 23. South Dakota 
4, New York 14. Oklahoma 24. Colorado 

5. California 15. Nebraska 25. Missouri 

6. Connecticut 16. Michigan 26. Montana 

7. Ohio 17. Pennsylvania 27. Alabama 

8. Kansas 18. Tennessee . 28. Indiana 

9. Oregon 19. Minnesota 29. Louisiana 

10. Maine 20. Vermont 30. Texas 


Leading cities rank as follows: 


1. Des Moines 6. Long Beach (Cal.) 11. Nashville 

2. New York 7. Tacoma (Wash.) 12. Providence 

8. Portland (Ore.) 8. Oklahoma City 13. Northampton 
4. Manhattan (Kans.) 9. Boston 14, Seattle 

5. Chicago 10. New Haven 15. New Orleans 


What will the standing be at the end of the second inning? 


Laymen outnumber ministers three to one on the list of 
Associates. In Illinois the proportion is eight to one. 


Perhaps the most enthusiastic responses are from church- 
es in small towns. Several of these now have more Asso- 
ciates of the CSA than do large suburban churches. 


The minister in a small western town sends in $1.00 
given him by an unemployed Catholic who wants to be an 
Associate. Another western minister enrolling as an Asso- 
ciate writes: “A big ‘dust’ is on all day today. It looks as 
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though this will be the fourth consecutive drouth year. We 
live on government funds of several sorts . . . Perseveringly 
yours...” Another Associate writes: “We are using this 
slogan: Join the CSA and be counted among the friends of 
real Americanism when reaction threatens our American 


and Christian traditions.” 

Several sample copies of Social Action have been mailed 
out. We cannot continue this in the future. Is your sub- 
scription in? Some of your neighbors also would like to 
know about Social Action. 

Do not miss an issue! 

e e 

After sending the above article to the printer, we have received 

from the First Church in Long Beach, California, 66 more enroll- 


ments in the CSA. 


Courtesy: The American Child 


Twenty-four states have ratified and twenty-four have refused to ratify. 
What has your state done? 

Congregational Christian forces have endorsed the amendment and in some 
states helped get it ratified. Twelve more states are needed. Let us carry 


on the campaign of education. 
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New Material for Literature Tables 
@ C ) 


Plight of the share-cropper, by Norman Thomas. 1934, 
34 p., 10c. 
Good factual material. Includes report of the survey made by 
the Memphis chapter of the L.I.D. under the direction of W. R. 
Amberson. 
League for Industrial Democracy, 112 East 19th St., New 
York City. 


Father Coughlin and Huey Long. 1935, 4 p., 5c. 


An analysis of programs and records of these contestants for 
leadership in America. 

Methodist Federation For Social Service, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Within the law, by Harold O. Hatcher. 1935, 31 p., 10c. 


The story of the Insull empire, a case record of American 
economic life. 


Council for Social Action, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


A little leaven, a play by Elsie Lineweaver and Mary Reed. 
193d —1bspae1 DC: 
“This is one of the few plays dealing with the problem of race 
that may be recommended.”—HELSIE M. LOBINGIER. 
Order from Council for Social Action. 


Future of Sea Power in the Pacific, by Walter Millis. 1935, 
bleep. Zoe. 
A penetrating study of naval rivalry in the Pacific, facts behind 
the present situation and what lies ahead. 
Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 40th St., New York City. 


OUR BOOK OF THE MONTH 


Unemployment, Old Age and Social Insurance. 1935, 726 p., 
80c. 
Record of the hearings on the Workers’ unemployment, old age 
and social insurance bill (H.R. 2827). 
Here are materials for sermons, and facts for discussion groups. 
Write to the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C 
Send a money order, stamps and coins not acceptable. 


A LESS RECENT BOOK 


Short History of the New Deal, by Louis M. Hacker. 1934, 
151 p., Crofts, $1.75 (paper edition, 80c.). 

“Perhaps the most brilliant appraisal of the New Deal... . 

He documents each assertion and equips his arguments with 


carefully checked data from both official and unofficial sources.” 
—PHILLIPS BRADLEY. 


A Call To Action! 


PROTEST against increasing war budgets while 
citizens go hungry. Protest against naval 
maneuvers in the Pacific with the threat 
to Japan. Write or wire the President. 


DEFEND civil liberties, freedom of speech and 
right of assemblage. Protect the rights of 
minorities and individuals. 


DEMAND social security for the unemployed and 
the aged, for farmers and workers. Write 
to your senator or representative at Wash- 
ington. 


SEEK justice for the Negro—in your community 
and in your nation. Write your represen- 
tatives to support the Costigan-Wagner 
anti-lynching bill. 


ORGANIZE a social action committee in your 
church. Enlist an Associate in the CSA. 
° 


“Make Your Convictions Count” 


